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THE ALDINE. 



Not such thou wert of yore, ere yet the axe 
Had smitten the old woods. Then hoary trunks 
Of oak, and plane, and hickory, o'er thee held 
A mighty canopy. When April winds 
Grew soft, the maple burst into a flush 
Of scarlet flowers. The tulip-tree, high up, 
Opened, in airs of June, her multitude 
Of golden chahces to humming-birds 
And silken-winged insects of the sky. 

Frail wood-plants clustered round thy edge in 
Spring, 
The liverleaf put forth her sister blooms 
Of faintest blue. Here the quick-footed wolt, 
Passing to lap thy waters, crushed the flower 
Of sanguinaria, from whose brittle stem 
The red drops fell like blood. The deer, too, left 
Her delicate foot-print in the soft moist mould. 
And on the fallen leaves. The slow-paced bear. 
In such a sultry Summer noon as this, 
Stopped at thy stream, and drank, and leaped 



But thou hast histories that stir the heart 

With deeper feeling ; while 1 look on thee 

They rise before me. I behold the scene 

Hoary again with forests ; I behold 

The Indian warrior, whom a hand unseen 

Has smitten with his death-wound in the woods, 

Creep slowly to thy well-known rivulet. 

And slake his death-thirst. Hark, that quick fierce cry 

That rends the utter silence ; 'tis the whoop 

Of battle, and a throng of savage men 

With naked arms and faces stained like blood, 

Fill the green wilderness : the long bare arms 

Are heaved aloft, bows twang and arrows stream ; 

Each makes a tree his shield, and every tree 

Sends forth its arrow. Fierce the fight and short, 

As is tlie whirlwind. Soon the conquerors 

And conquered vanish, and the dead remain 

Mangled by tomahawks. The mighty woods 

Are still again, the frighted bird comes back 

And plumes her wings ; but thy sweet waters run 

Crimson with blood. Then, as the sun goes down, 

Amid the deepening twilight I descry 

Figures of men ; that crouch and creep unheard. 

And bear away the dead. The next day's shower 

Shall wash the tokens of the fight away. 

I look again— a hunter's lodge is built, 
With poles and boughs, beside thy crystal well. 
While the meek Autumn stains the woods with gold 
And sheds his golden .sunshine. To the door 
The red man slowly drags the enormous bear 
Slain in the chestnut thicket, or flings down 
The deer from his strong shoulders. Shaggy fells 
Of wolf and cougar hang upon the walls, 



And loud the black-eyed Indian maidens laugh. 
That g;ather, from the rustling heaps of leaves. 
The hickory's white nuts, and the dark fruit 
That falls from the gray butternut's long boughs. 




So centuries passed by, and still the woods 
Blossomed in Spring, and reddened when the year 
Grew chill, and glistened in the frozen rains 
Of Winter, till the white man swung the axe 
Beside thee — signal of a mighty change. 
Then all around was heard the crash of trees, ~" 
Trembling awhile and rushing to the ground. 
The low of ox, and shouts of men who fired 
The brushwood, or who tore the earth with ploughs 
The grain sprang thick and tall, and hid in green 
The blackened hill-side ; ranks of spiky maize 
Rose like a host embattled ; the buckwheat 
Whitened broad acres, sweetening with its flowers 
The August wind. White cottages were seen 
With rose-trees at the windows ; barns from which 
Came loud and shrill the crowing of the cock ; 
Pastures where rolled and neighed the lordly horse. 
And white flocks browsed and bleated. A rich turf 
Of grasses brought from far o'ercrept thy bank 
Spotted with the white clover. Blue-eyed girls 
Brought pails, and dipped them in thy crystal pool ; 
And children, ruddy-cheeked and flaxen-haired. 
Gathered the glistening cowslip from thy edge, 

Since then, what steps have trod thy border ! Here 
On thy green bank, the woodman of the swamp 
Has laid his axe, the reaper of the hill 
His sickle, as they stooped to taste thy stream. 
The sportsman, tired with wandering in the still 
September noon, has bathed his heated brow 
In thy cool current. Shouting boys, let loose 
For a wild holiday, have quaintly shaped 



Into a cup the folded linden leaf. 

And dipped thy sliding crystal. From the wars 

Returning, the plumed soldier by thy side 

Has sat, and mused how pleasant 'twere to dwell 

In such a spot, and be as free as thou. 

And move for no man's bidding more. At eve, 

When thou wert crimson with the crimson sky. 

Lovers have gazed upon thee, and have thought 

Their mingled hves should flow as peacefully 

And brightly as thy waters. Here the sage, 

Gazing into thy self-replenished depth, 

Has seen eternal order circumscribe 

And bind the motions of eternal change. 

And from the gushing of thy simple fount 

Has reasoned to the mighty universe. 

Is there no other change for thee, that lurks 
Among the future ages ? Will not man 
Seek out strange arts to wither and deform 
The pleasant landscape which thou makest green ? 
Or shall the veins that feed thy constant stream 
Be choked in middle earth, and flow no more 
For ever, that the water-plants along 
Thy channel perish, and the bird in vain 
Ahght to drink? Haply shall these green hills 
Sink, with the lapse of years, into the gulf 
Of ocean waters, and thy source be lost 
Amidst the bitter brine ? Or shall they rise. 
Upheaved in broken cliffs and airy peaks. 
Haunts of the eagle and the snake, and thou 
Gush midway from the bare and barren steep ? 



RESURGAM, 



Gethsemane in moonlight stood arrayed, 
When, 'neath the groves of olive and of palm, 

The holy Hillel and young Safi strayed, 
And in hushed tone, alternate, spoke a psalm. 

" Behold," said Safi, "yonder, where the rays 
Fall on the open space, there kneeleth one." 

And Hillel answered, "Zadoc, 'tis who prays 
And weeps upon the grave of his dead son." 

" Men call him wise and just," young Safi cried. 

" Wherefore not moderate the bitter rain 
Of his sad tears ? " And Hillel calm rephed, 

" Worthless the wisdom that can feel no pain," 

To him the youth — "Oh, master, tell me, then. 
Wherefore the use of wisdom, when the sage 

Weeps like the foohsh one? — if sons of men 
"Advantage naught by wisdom nor by age ? " 

And Hillel answered, " Safi, see the tear 
Falls from his eye upon the earthy sod, 

Where lies the body of his offspring dear ; 
But, mark you, that his face is raised to God ! "- 



-T. H. S. 



Bryant's poem of "The Fountain," superbly il- 
lustrated, is published as a holiday book by the 
Appletons. It 
will be issued 
in style to cor- 
respond with 
"The Song of 
the Sower," 
published last 
year, which was 
universally ac- 
knowledged to 
be the leading 
book of the 
season. "The 
Fountain" af- 
fords admira- 
ble opportuni- 
ty for variety 
of illustrations 
consisting not 
only of magni- 
ficent descrip- 
tions of scen- 
ery, but glow- 
ing incidents 
of an historical 
and domestic 
character. Mr. 
Fenn has exe- 
cuted for the 
book some ot 
his most pleas- 
ing landscapes; 
Alfred Freder- 
icks has sup- 
plied several of 
the historical 
incidents ; and 
Winslow Ho- 
mer, has con- 
tributed some 
fine groups of 



young women and children. The volume will be 
hailed, as an admirable specimen of American art. 




THE RONNEBURG. 



The Ronneburg. — This picturesque view crowns 
one of the boldest hills in that beautifuPsection ot 

the country, 
between the 
Main and the 
Lahn, which is 
known as the 
Wetterau. 

Some centu- 
ries ago it was 
the shelter of 
many families 
who were driv- 
en from their 
homes by re- 
ligious perse- 
cution. Orig- 
inally belong- 
ing to a noble 
race, whose 
name it still 
bears, it passed 
on the death of 
the last of the 
family, into the 
hands of stran- 
gers, who pre- 
ferred the social 
charms of the 
adjoining vil- 
lage of Biidin- 
gen to a life 
in the secluded 
castle. It was 
thus left unin- 
habited, and in 
the latter part 
ofthe i6th cen- 
tury a large 
number of the 
Jewish people, 
driven by per- 
secution from 
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Frankfort, made their home in 
one of the wings of the Ronne- 
burg, where, undisturbed, they 
were permitted to follow the ways 
of their own faith. 

A little later, a wandering tribe 
of gypsies, who were looked upon 
with suspicion by the inhabitants 
of the valleys on account of their 
vagabond life, also took refuge in 
the old castle, and set up their 
camp in one of its spacious court- 
yards. 

These outcasts were under the 
special protection of the Count 
of Budingen, the owner of the 
castle, a man far in advance of his 
time, who possessed great toler- 
ation for all religious beliefs. 

As some Jewish families, the 
persecution against them becom- 
ing less violent, were attracted 
back to their old homes, other 
sufferers came to take their places 
— Protestant families driven from 
Austria, small bands of Moravi- 
ans, and a few men of science, 
whose theories were proscribed 
at the courts of Catholic princes. 

For over a hundred years the 
walls of Ronneburg were a shelter 
for those cast out from their homes 
on account of their faith. 

But those times are over now. 
Both persecutor and persecuted 
have passed away, and the walls 
and turrets of Ronneburg are fast 
crumbling to ruin. 

As seen from the valley, from 
which the accompanying picture 
was taken, it still presents an ap- 
pearance of strength, and stabil- 
ity, but on climbing the hill and 
entering the vast structure, one 
finds only an ivy-grown chaos of 
brokenpillars and crumbled walls. 

Its sole inhabitants are the old couple who show 
the ruins to strangers, and two ancient Jewesses, 
who were born there, and who will probably tinish 
their days among the ruins of 
what was formerly the home of 
their ancestors. 




ELIAS P. NEEDHAM. 



unity of character and aim natu- 
rally brought them together, and 
from being fellow workmen at the 
bench they entered into an art 
partnership, which was termin- 
ated only by the death of the lat- 
ter. At the time to which we 
now refer, Mr. Carhart had ob- 
tained one of the rocking-top me- 
lodeons then in vogue, and by at- 
taching it to a table-frame, and 
supplying it with a treadle ar- 
rangement for operating the bel- 
lows, had reduced the old see-saw 
movement necessary to its manip- 
ulation, and given it the true dig- 
nity of that of organ playing. The 
next step was to bring this instru- 
ment into aclose relationship with 
its fellow of the pipes. Then was 
Carhart inspired to the inventing 
of the exhausting bellows — a very 
tone-deity, beneath whose influ- 
ence the hitherto twanging brass 
became a " Silver Tongue." Now 
did the inventive genius of Mr. 
Needham happily supplement 
that of Carhart, the one prompt- 
ing the other to such improve- 
ments as his cooler judgment sug- 
gested. From their country homes 
to the Patent Office at Washing- 
ton, and thence to Buffalo, where 
the first " Silver Tongue " factory 
was erected, these inventors pro- 
ceed ; from Buffalo to New York, 
and from small to large factories, 
was the course of their subse- 
quent career. In the now per- 
fected melodeon and " Silver 
Tongue " organ it would be in- 
teresting to trace the influence of 
these two minds. We have al- 
ready alluded to the most promi- 
nent improvements of Mr. Car- 
hart, which pertained exclusively 
to the melodeon as such. To Needham is the credit 
wholly due of giving Carhart's perfected instrument 



A REED-ARTIST, 

There is not a more pleasant re- 
minder of the truism that "Peace 
hath her victories," than that fur- 
nished by present progress in the 
reed art ; and in no land is it more 
pronounced than our own. This 
proposition of ours is surely self- 
evident, and needs not to be sub- 
stantiated by a reference to the 
numerous factories which have 
sprung up here and there, nor to 
the thousands of reed instru- 
ments to be heard discoursing 
sweet sounds in city, town and vil- 
lage. Nor is it necessary to cite 
the learned in music as to the 
substantial enriching of our tone- 
wealth through the medium of this 
art. At this comparatively late 
day, we are happily saved from all 
this ; yet, as it is within the pro- 
vince of The Aldine to take cog- 
nizance ofall art advances, we feel 
assured that we shall interest our 
readers by the present brief allu- 
sion to the life and services of one 
who has been identified with our 
subject from its rise in America to 
the present time. We refer to 
Elias P. Needham — whose por- 
trait we present in this issue — 
one of our own State's worthiest 
art-sons. 

His record of a quarter of a cen- 
tury's earnest devotion * to his 



* The manufacture of Melodeons was com- 
menced by Carhart & Needham, at Buffalo, 
N. Y,, in 1840. 



chosen field of labor constitutes a golden chapter ot 

her art history. Engaged in a similar mechanical 

employment to that of his noble confrere, Carhart, the organ type, thereby extending its tone-powers 

and resources, so as to render it 
a worthy peer and namesake ot 
the " King of Musical instru- 
ments." One of the most impor- 
tant means to this end was the 
now celebrated upright action, for 
which Mr. Needham obtained a 
patent in 1858, and by the use of 
which the reed organ maker may 
bring any number of sets of reeds, 
with their varied tone-color and 
volume, under the easy mastery 
of the player, enabling him to pro- 
duce effects novel, varied and 
charming, and capable of express- 
ing every sentiment of the human 
heart. Great, therefore, is the 
debt of the art-world to this noble 
American artist, not only for his 
zealous devotion to his life work, 
but for results, the influence of 
which on the general culture of 
our country cannot be too highly 
estimated. 

While Mr. Needham is more 
widely known as a reed-artist, his 
genius has been fruitful in other 
fields of invention. He is the 
originator of a very valuable 
means of transport, known as the 
•* Endless Current Pneumatic 
Way ; " in the construction of 
which he turns the tuneful offices 
of the air to a more practical 
purpose than in the "Silver 
Tongue," as some might say. 
After these prefatory words by 
way of introduction, we now leave 
our readers with the gentleman's 
excellent presentment, reminding 
them, in the words of Shakspeare, 
that— 

" There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
AN ENGLISH COUNTRY CHURCH. -Botts. Rough hew tinem as we will." 




